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THE INCHBALDS STROLLING INTO 
GLASGOW. 


In the ‘Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Inch- 
bald,’ which James Boaden prepared and 
published in 1833, there are, among the 
arlier chapters, various references to visits 
made to Glasgow by the strolling company 
of players in which she and her husband 
travelled. Speaking of the year 1773, this 
teord remarks: ‘‘ They left Edinburgh on 
the 26th of April for Glasgow... At Glas- 
gow she performed two or three times a 
wek. .. On the 17th of June. . [they 
opened their house] . . at Greenock.” Of 
such scattered information must be con- 
structed the mosaic which we speak of as the 
history of the strolling players. From a 
list of parts, we may select what we imagine 
might have been acted in Glasgow. From 
this Memoir and that Memoir we fill in a 
date here and there. An anecdote in a 


biography fastened on to a particular per- 
formance tells us, perhaps, that such and 
such a play was produced at such and such 
a place. Supplementing these heterogeneous 
researches there must be some consistent sur- 
vey of assembled documents, however many 
the hiatuses may be in them. 

The local records for Glasgow include the 
local press, and convenient collections of local 
play-bills. Some part of these data has 
recently come to my attention, and frag- 
mentary as it may appear, is given here. 

From The Glasgow Journal, from Jan. 20 
to March 30, 1770, we learn that there was 
a company in town, that opened with Van- 
brugh’s ‘Provok’d Wife,’ and Arthur 
Murphy’s ‘ Citizen,’ at the Theatre Royal. 
On Feb. 8, 1770, the paper announced 
‘Jane Shore’ for the 12th of the same 
month. The membership of the company is 
given as ‘‘ Mr. Brown, Stayley, Marlton, 
Freeman, Lloyd, Hazard, Hartley, Fearon, 
Payne,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Williams, Jones, 
Payne, Edwards, Mrs. J. Williams.”” And 
that is all for that year, unless we count the 
announcement of May 3, that ‘‘ Mr. Stayley 
in a few days will begin his lectures on the 
Art of Reading in Public and in Private ”’ 
or the same theatrical gentleman’s proposal 
given out on July 5, ‘‘ to teach the Reading 
of English.”? Thereafter the Glasgow public 
was given over to amusing itself with ‘‘ The 
Sieur Demay, electrician from Germany, 
giving five lectures in Glasgow and one in 
Paisly ’’ (Glasgow Journal, Sept. 13, 1770), 
and with such fantasias as the following :— 

There is just arrived in town the so much 
famed Venetian Sig. Colpi and Children from 
Sadler’s-Wells, London, And has taken the 
Theatre in this town, etc., Stiff Rope Dancing. 
Lofty Tumbling. Hornpipe. Harlequin. Enter- 
tairment. Novelty.* 

But in the spring again the players came 
back, starting on Feb. 4, 1771, with the old 
reliable ‘ Jane Shore,’ and Foote’s ‘ Mayor 
of Garratt’ (Glasgow Journal, Jan. 3, 
1771), and following it on the 6th with the 
‘Drummer’ and ‘ The Honest Yorkshireman.’ 
There were some changes in the company, 
but many of the old ones were back. The 
list now included ‘‘ Mr. Marlton, Stayley, 
Featly, Williams, Ward, Webb, Aitckin, 
Lewes,’? and ‘‘ Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Roche, 
Lewes, Thompson, Forbes as Arabella.’ 
They played about once a week until Apr. 25, 


* On June 8, 22, 28, and July 2, 6, vide Glasgow 
Journal, 31 May, 1770. 
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and again the drama was absent from 
Glasgow, this time for nearly a year. 

The Inchbald Memoir telis how the hus- 
band and wife went ‘‘ to Scotland, where 
they were engaged to act with Digges,’’ aiter 
their season in Dublin, and a visit to Stand- 
ingtield and London, how ‘‘on the 19th oi 
October [1772] they embarked”’ and ‘‘ on the 
23rd Mr. Inchbald saw Digges [at Glasgow, 
where the manager was then performing] and 
settled ‘‘ that Mrs. Inchbald should act 
Cordelia on Monday the 26th . .. to her 
husband’s Lear.’’ But the local papers show 
that the company had been performing once 
a week since Apr. 4, that Mr. Fleetwood and 
Mrs. Fleetwood were in the cast as well as 
the others appearing in the Inchbaid 
Memoirs, that the season apparently closed 
about Nov. 12, and that Mr. Inchbald played 
in ‘The West Indian’ on Oct. 50. They 
also show how the house was sold: ‘‘ Tickets 
at Thompson’s Oyster House, at the Bull, 
Saracen‘s Head, Paul’s Tap Room, Mr. 
Knox’s Circulating Library.” 

The Glasgow Journal is almost as frag- 
mentary as Boaden’s account with respect 
to the year 1773. The issue for Jan. 28 
prints a prologue spoken on the 21st, but no 
advertisements have appeared. The whole 
of the data is very confusing. The Memoirs 
say that they ‘‘left Edinburgh on the 26th 
of April for Glasgow’ (Boaden, ‘ Memoir 
of Mrs. Inchbald,’ i. 45), and The Glasgow 
Journal for May 27, 1773, says: ‘‘ The 
Theatre closes here on Friday Se’ennight,”’ 
and records the final performance on June 3, 
with the following in the cast: ‘‘ Mr. 
Digges, Mrs. Weston, Mrs. Inchbald 
(Miranda), Mr. Wilton (sic), Mr. Webb, 
Mr. Weston, Mr. Inchbald, Mr. Pillion, 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Hague.’ This was the year 
Mrs. Inchbald performed ‘‘ two or three 
times a week,’’ and on June 17 went off to 
Greenock, as already mentioned; yet the 
season seems to have been’ short, and. 
crowded, or at least her part in it was so. 
At any rate there is the little. 

With regard to the spring season in Glas- 
gow in 1774, the newspaper gives some help, 
though not very much. Much is needed, for 
all the Memoir has to say is that on ‘‘ the 
10th of April they had a chaise to convey 
them to Glasgow,” that Mrs. Inchbald’s 
health was bad, and that ‘‘ she went on the 
16th of June, 1774, with Mr. Digges and his 
family to Glammis, and saw the castle of 
Macheth.”” The Glasgow Journal indicates 


a performance on Apr. 14, 1774. On Apr, 
21, the Colman-Garri¢k ‘ Clandestine Mar. 
riage’ with Mrs. Inchbald as Fanny, Mr, 
Inchbald as Canton, and Mr. Wilkinson as 
Lord Ogleyly; on the May 12, ‘ Lionel and 
Clarissa,’ with Mrs. Inchbald as Clarissa. 
Mr. Inchbald as Sir J. Flowerdale, and 
Wilkinson as Colonel Oldboy; and on June 
2, the “last night’’ both * The Guardian,’ 
and ‘ The Fair Penitent,’ with Mrs, Inch. 
bald as Hamet and Mr. Inchbald as Sir 
Charles Clacket. 


Later references to the name of Inchbald | 


in the Glasgow press are indirect only, as 
when The Glasgow Courier on May 18, 1799, 
announced that ‘Lover’s Vows ’—by Mrs, 
Inchbald, now turned successful playwright 
—would be performed for the second time on 
the 29th, and on July 6 of the same year 
announced that ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ in book 


form, had been ‘added to the Glasgow };j 


Cire. Lib.’? But such references as have 
been accumulated will be of some assistance 
at least to a person interested in collecting 
data about the Inchbalds, if for nothing else 
than the possibility of their publication 
here impelling others who chance upon simi- 
lar hints to forward them to me for assem- 
bling in their proper places and relations in 
my gradually growing notes. 
Cory, 
Captain, Infantry, U.S. Army. 
Washington, D.C. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
I. 
STEYNTON aND Pitt Priory (continued). 


At this juncture an outline genealogy of 
the De Roche (De Rupe of the Charters) 
family, appears necessary. This family 
owned the greater part of Southern Pen- 
brokeshire; they were descended from Godi- 
bert, who is said to have held lands in 
Roose in 1136, which had previously been 
held by Lambert Echiners. He had two 
sons, Richard, 1167, mentioned in ‘ The Song 
of Dermot and the Earl,’ and _ Rodebert, 
from whom the senior Pembrokeshire branch 
sprung, through one of his three sons:— 
David de Roche (I), one of the founders of 
the Priory of Glascareg in Ireland, 1172, 
which was founded after Pill Priory (13 §. 
i. 63); Henry de Roche, of whom sa 
is known, apart from his having witn 
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(harters; and Adam de Roche (I), founder 
af the Pill Priory, whose wife’s name was 
Blandina, and who, in his Charter (already 
mentioned), speaks of ‘‘ all the churches of 
ny whole conquest’ (et omnes ecclesias 
totius conquestti met). He had two sons, 
4dam de Roche (II), who is mentioned in 
the Marshall Charters 1219 and 1227; and 
David de Roche (II), who confirmed his 


Histher’s charter to St. David’s, circa 1224. 


Next in order, but whose parentage is not 
dear, follow :— 

John de Roche (I), who m. Matilda Carew 
dau. or niece of Thomas Wallensis (bishop 
of St. David’s from 1248 to 1256), whose 
son Was :— 

Thomas de Roche (I). He was a minor at 
his father’s death, and m. ‘‘ The Lady Mar- 
garet.”” He probably came of age (15 years) 
in 1274. He was Lord of Roche in 1301, 
vhen he signed the Barons’ letter to the 
Pope. He confirmed the foundation char- 
ter of Adam de Roche, and added consider- 
ably to the possessions of Pill Priory, circa 
1274. 

The two sons of Thomas de Roche (I) suc- 
ceded in turn, viz., John de Roche (II) 
lord of Roche (obiit 1314), and Thomas de 
Roche (II) Lord of Roche 1314-1324, who m. 
lst Elizabeth, 2nd Nesta; and was succeeded 
by his son William de Roche (I) Lord of 
Roche from 1324 to 1382, who ob. s.p., the 
property then being divided between his four 
sisters, one of whom, Johanna, m. Sir David 
de la Roche of the Langum branch, de- 
sended from Robert de Roche (I), who is 
conjectured to be a son of Richard, son of 
Godibert. This Sir David de la Roche 
appears to be the first to have altered his 
name (circa 1395) to the Norman sounding 
“de la Roche’’; by which name the char- 
ters are now referred to. The present family 
of Roch in Pembrokeshire are perhaps de- 
sended from an Irish branch; the charters 
show that intercommunication between the 
De Roche families of Pembrokeshire and Ire- 
land was maintained. 

John de Roche (II) made his will in 1314. 
He leaves to his mother ‘“‘ the Lady Mar- 
garet,”” half his farming stock at the Manor 
of Pill (now Castle Pill Farmhouse), with 
the option of buying the other half at mar- 
ket value: he is to be buried at Pill Priory: 
he bequeaths to the monks at Pill Priorv 
{s., and a similar amount to the Friars 
Preachers of Haverfordwest: to his brother 


Thomas de Roche (II) he left his armour 
which was at the Manor of Pill, and other 
legacies, which are given in fuller detail in 
‘Old Pembrokeshire Families.’ 

William de Roche (I) in 1330 founded a 
chantry in the chapel of St. Thomas the 
Martyr by Pulla Oliverii [Olitorii] for the 
souls of his parents and his family gen- 
erally. 

In the ‘Modern Universal British Trav- 
eller,’ 1779, a reference appears to be made 
to the lost chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr. 

To the south of Haverfordwest is a village 
called Pylos, where there was a convent 
Bendictine Monks which remained till the 
general dissolution of religious houses, but the 
whole of the building has long since been 
demolished. 

A portion of Pill Priory still stands a 
conspicuous ruin, near the railway-track, 
shortly before reaching Milford Haven sta- 
tion. Pill village, perhaps that referred to 
above as ‘‘ Pylos,’? and mentioned in the 
Civil War ‘Relations’ (to be examined 
later), as having been taken by the Par- 
liamentary Forces in 1643, is situated about 
one mile eastward of Pill Priory, and a few 
hundred yards on the Steynton side of the 
ruins of ‘‘ Pille’’ (St. Catherine’s chapel), 
situated on the western headland at the en- 
trance to Castle Pill (creek). 

The three religious houses, viz. Pill 
Priory, Pille (St. Catherine), and Pille (St. 
Thomas the Martyr) have been confused one 
with the other, and most Pembrokeshire 
historians, not being aware of the locality 
of this Pille (St. Thomas the Martyr), have 
followed Richard Fenton ‘ Pembs.,’ p 193-4, 
wherein he refers his reader ‘‘to some 
scarce tracks, giving the minute particulars 
of them, in the Appendix No. 7” of his 
book. He gives no references as to where 
they may be found. The result is that his 
readers are led widely astray. 

Dr. Henry Owen gives in his editorial 
notes to Owen’s ‘ Pembrokeshire,’ pp. 401-2, 
note 1, a list of nineteen ancient castles of 
Pembrokeshire : 

Pembroke, Tenby, Haverford west, Manier 
bier, Arbeth, Red Castle, Kilgarren, Carew,* 
Picton,* Stackpoole,* Lawhaden. Dale, Roche, 
Newporte, Beynton, Langoon, Wiston, Castle 
Pill, Castle Martyn. 

Castle Pill Farmhouse stands ‘to-day 
whereabout the Manor of Pill ‘stood before 
the latter end of the fourteenth century. 


The date of this 


* Stated to be in repair. 
list is 1599. 
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Recent alterations have shown a portion of a 
stone window belonging to such a dwelling, 
imbedded in the walls of the farm house. 
The list of nineteen ancient castles is not 
borne out in the text of George Owen’s 
work. He distinctly states in that same 
year, 1599, that Castle Pill is a Manor 
fiouse, which fact he had already told us 
in 1588. 

Owen’s ‘ Pembs.,’ p, 523, in a Second List 
of Pembrokeshire Manors, collected Anno 
Elizabethe Regine, states that: 

“Castell pull” [was in the possession of 
“ Barlo” [Barlow] “Tenta de Hauerford.” 
Likewise ‘* Huberston’* [also belonged to 
“ Bario” [Barlow] ‘“‘ Tentum de Castell pulla” 
[and as before stated] ‘‘ Priori pyll” [was 
owned by the Queen] ** Regina.” 

In the first list, dated 1599, on p. 400 
(ibid.), ‘‘ Castell Pull’? is one of the 
Manors in the Hundred of Roose or Rowse 
—‘‘Lordship of Haverfordwest alias Rowse.” 

The Castle near the head of Castle Pill 
(creek) appears to have been traditional, 
even in George Owen’s day, 1552-1613. The 
6-inch Ordnance Map places ‘‘ Castle (ruins 
of) ’’ between Castle Pill Farmhouse and the 
waters of the Pill. It is scarcely credible 
that this ruin represents anything but the 
ruin of a look-out commanding a central, 
unbroken view down the entire length of the 
Pill: it may be the ruin of a windmill, or 
much more likely, that of a doocot or dove- 
cot to accommodate about 1,500 pigeons, a 
very important item in the menu of those 
days. Such a doocot may be seen near the 
peculiar square tower at Angle (previously 
written Nangle by Latin writers, and called 
Angulus by Bede, ‘ Hist. Eccl. i. 15) vil- 
lage, Milford Haven. 

In the map executed by George Owen, and 
given as the frontispiece of the Cymmro- 
dorion Record, Series I, Owen’s ‘ Pembs.,’ 
Part I, no name is given for the Pill or 
creek now known as Castle Pill. The name 
‘Priory Pill”’ indicates the Great Pill of 
Huberston, which is by far the larger, hav- 


* Huberston 1588 List of Manors. Hubber- 
ston in the 1599 list and at the present time, 
was referred to in the Charter of Thomas de 
Roche (TX) circa 1274 as “ Villa Huberti,” pro- 
bably named after Hubert (1138) second Abbot, 
successor of Fulchardus (1118) the first Abbot 
of St. Dogmael’s Abbey. There does not appear 
the remotest that the piratical 
Norseman Hubba was honoured by having a 
town named after him, when tradition tells 
us he had sacked, pillaged, ravaged, raped, a 
burnt the inhabitants and habitations of the 
whole coastline. 


ing much more width at the entrance, 
Small, indeed, as the scale of this map is, 
still all the known castles are shown by sub. 
stantial picture symbol. At the head of 
Castle Pill (creek), no such symbol is shown: 
however, (the Manor of) ‘“ Pill” is shown, 


by a round black dot indicating, presumably, | 


that the then Manor House was of | little 
importance, or falling into disuse, perhaps 
ruin. We find a recognised picture symbol 


cf a Manor House when this is deserved,| 


such as that used for the manor house at 
Steinton [sic].* 

In the so-called De la Roche Charter 
there does not appear to be any reference to 
a Castle at the head of Castle Pill (creek); 
but there is a mention of a ‘‘ Castrum de 
Roche,’”? now called Roch Castle, which 
belonged to the senior De Roche family for 


maybe 220 years, before the De la Roche or}! 


junior branch became the possessors, appar- 
ently for about 12 years or less. Patent Roll, 
19 Rich. II, pt. 1, m. 27d. July 19, 1395, 
shows change of ownership. Historians 
appear to have overlooked the fact that 
Castle Pill Manor House took its name from 
a Castle which more than likely would belong 
to the De Roche family at an early date 
in the Charter of Thomas de Roche (I) is 
a mention of ‘‘ castro Vydii.’’ The transla 
tion of this portion of the charter is full of 
interest as regards locality :— 

Moreover I grant to the said monks two 
carucates of land with appurts and one bovate 


of land in the tenement of the township of 
Johnstone (“ villa Johannis”’)’ with appurts 


instru 
liamet 
ilton 

date :- 


rabbit warren, &c.) which is called Mounckton]; 


Moneketon ”’) or Moncketon [in Steynton 


parish] and the right of patronage of the}; 


Church of Johnston township with appurts and 
two bovates of land in Castle Wydy (“ castro 
Vydii”’) with appurts, &c., &c. [all in Steyn 
ton parish]. 

Mrs. Pritchard has pointed out (‘ Hist. of 
St. Dogmael’s Abbey,’ p. 147) that. this 
‘“‘castrum Vydii’’ is probably that referred 
to in the Aug. Minst. Accts. 29-30 Hen 
VITI, 153, 1538-9, as ‘‘ Castell Hill there 
abutting upon Staynton Highway.” This 
place now goes by the name of “ Myrtle 
Hill,” and is situated half-way between 
Castle Pill Farmhouse and _  Steynton 
Church. 


entation Minister Accounts, 2-3) 
Hen. VIII, 153, of 1538-9, show that the Male 
sant (spelt also Malesaunt, Malensant) family 
held at a rental [sic] “Staynton ” Manor and 
eet issuing out of the late Priory 
of Pill. 
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We have seen that Priory Pill was held 
iy the Queen in 1583 and 1599, also it has 
jen observed that the Manors of Hubber- 
son and Castle Pill were inthe possession 

‘Tot Barlow at those dates. A curious error 
hs arisen in both Richard Fenton’s 
‘Pembs.,’> 230, and James  Phillip’s 
‘Pembs.,’ p. 452, in regard to an exchange 
of “four fields’? which Sir John Perrot is 
sid to have advocated as early as 1559, but, 
it is stated, did not accomplish until a few 
years before his death. He died in the 
Tower of London, 1592, but, as shown by 
George Owen’s List of Manors, he had evi- 
dently accomplished this exchange before 

. 1588, as in that year he had been four years 
way as Viceroy of Ireland. These two 
authors have apparently been led away by 
Speed. The ‘‘ Four Fields”’ of the priory 
lands of Haverfordwest were exchanged for 

ihe Manors of Pill and Hubberston. Not for 
the Manor of Priory Pill and Hubberston, 
but the Manor of (Castle) Pill and Hub- 
berston. This Manor of Pill and Hubber- 


the last heiress, Katherine Barlow married 
(1755) Sir William Hamilton, who was 
te Justrumental in producing the Act of Par- 
;gfiament known as the ‘‘ Sir William Ham- 
ton Act,’? so often quoted with a wrong 


At the Parliament begun and holden at 
Westminster, the eighteenth day of May, Anno 
Domini 1784, in the twenty-fourth year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, 
re and from thence continued 
by several Prorogations and Adjournments to 
the Twenty-first day of January, 1790; &e., &e. 
Huberston and Pill [by which title the Estate 
is still known] 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


FITZGERALD OF CO. KILDARE, 
(See 12 8S. vi. 308). 
Extracts FRoM WILLs. 
At the above reference I gave a pedigree 
is}ol this family, but inserted no copies of the 
tills of any of them. The originals of 
these, unfortunately, are now all destroyed, 
ind the following extracts taken from them 
wme fifteen or twenty years ago, should, I 
think, be placed on record :— 
16/7. Thomas, 
' I, Thomas Fitzgerald of Ovidstown, Co. 
Kildare. To be buried in the Church of 
Kilmague. My son Patrick Fitzgerald. My 


sons Oliver Fitzgerald and Rochford Fitz- 
gerald, My three dear children James Fitz- 
gerald, Bridget Fitzgerald and Margaret 
Fitzgerald. My brother Charles Fitzgerald. 
and Henry Plunckett. My son James Fitz- 
gerald. 

(Signed) Thomas Fitzgerald. 

Witnesses :—Robert Fitzgerald, Ellenor 
Fitzgerald and Maurice Fitzgerald. 

The James Warren whose will is given 
below was the son of Nicholas Warren of 
Killeen, Queen’s Co., by his wife Mary 
Fitzgerald, who was sister of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald whose will was proved July 9, 1802. 


1798. Warren, James. 

I, James Warren of Killeen, Queen’s Co. 
To my mother Mary Warren. My interest 
in the lands of Crookestown, Co. Kildare. 
My wife Clare Warren. My daughter Mar- 
cella Warren. My nephews Patrick Dunn 
and James Warren. Clare Warren and 
Capt. Thomas Fitzgerald of Gerald- 
ine, and Chas. Ward, Esq., of —— Street, 
City of Dublin, exors. 

(Signed) James Warren. 

Witnesses: — Robert Cooke, 
Graham, Mary Moore. 

1802. FirzcEratp, Thomas. 

In the name of God. Amen. I, Thomas 
Fitzgerald of Kilmead, in the County of 
Kildare, gent., do make this my last Will 
and Testament. Lord God have mercy on 
my soul. First I do order my debts I may 
owe at the time of my death to be duly 
paid. I leave and bequeath to, my grand- 
daughter Rose Fitzgerald £1,200. I leave 
to my granddaughter Mary Fitzgerald £600. 
I leave to my granddaughter Eliza Fitz- 
gerald £600. I leave to my granddaughter 
Anne Fitzgerald £300. I leave my daughter 
Anstace now Mrs. Keon £300, apart of the 
£1,200 settled for the youngest children of 
my marriage by my marriage articles, but 
the principal not to be paid during the life 
of her husband, but to be paid legal interest 
for it from my death, and if dying before 
her husband to have power to dispose of it by 
Will or Deed as she choses, I leave my daugh- 
ter Hester now Mrs. Delamar £300 apart of 
the £1,200 settled for youngest children of 
my marriage by my marriage articles, but 
the principal not to be paid during the life 
of her husband, but to be paid legal interest 
for it from my death, and if dying before 
her husband to have power to dispose of it 
by Will or Deed as she choses. I leave my 
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daughter Ann Fitzgerald now in 
Street, 20 guineas, I desire each of my 
grandchildren may be paid from my death 
2. per cent. of the sum I have bequeath 
them, but if any of them shall dispose of 
themselves or marry contrary to their 
father’s approbation or consent, in that case 
they are to be intitled to no more of the sum 
I have left them than what he may please 
to give them. 

I nominate and appoint my son Thomas 
Fitzgerald residuary legatee and sole execu- 
tor to this my last Will. In witness whereof 
I have set my hand and seal this eighth day 
of November, On thousand seven hundred 
and ninety nine. 

(Signed) Thos. Fitzgerald. 

Witnesses:—John Gray of Youngstown; 
Phelan Masterton of Kilmeid; Michael 
Cutler. 

Proved 9 July, 1802, in the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin. 


1803. FirzcEratp, Walter. 

I, Walter Fitzgerald of Ballirogan, Co. 
Kildare. I leave to my wife Bridget Fitz- 
gerald £50 a year to be paid her out of Gor- 
teen. To my son Thomas Fitzgerald £20, 
in consideration of £100, left him by Mary 
Purcell of Knockroe. My three daughters 
Catherine, Mary and Elinor Fitzgerald. My 
house in Castierow with Kinloales and Eng- 
lish holding. My daughter Bridget Fitz- 
gerald. My son James W(alter) Fitzgerald. I 
leave to my son James W. Fitzgerald my 
farm of Ballirogan, also my farm of Gor- 
teen and Clareen, my farm of Castlerow, also 
my debentures on Athy Road. My daughter 
Margaret O’Reiliy. (Undated). 

(Unsigned). 
' Thomas Warren of Cottage, Co. Kildare, 
deposed to above being in the handwriting 
of Walter Fitzgerald. Dated 3. June, 1803. 

Probate granted to James W. Fitzgerald 
the sole executor, dated the 15th day of 
June, 1803. 


1809, Fuirzcrratp, Thomas. 

I, Thomas Fitzgerald of Geraldine, County 
of Kildare. I leave to my wife Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald the land of Geraldine leased to 
me by the Duke of Leinster. To my daugh- 
ter Eliza Fitzgerald £2,000. My daughter 
Ann Fitzgerald. To my son Thomas Fitz- 
gerald the farm of Geraldine (about 460 
acres). To my son Francis Fitzgerald the 
farm of Kilrush leased to me by Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, subject as followeth :— 


To pay Miss Lacy of Drogheda £51 a yea; 
during her natural life, the amount of £3 
annuity left her by her father, and the 
interest of £300 bequeathed to her by her 
sister Mrs. Mary Molloy. Mrs. Ann Fitz. 
gerald of King Street Nunnery. Mrs. Dela. 
mar my sister. To my son Francis Fitz. 
gerald interest in the farm of Gurteen, as 
leased to me by Walter Fitzgerald, Esq, 
My son Thomas Fitzgerald Lieut. Colonel in 
the 58th Regiment my sole executor and 
residuary Legatee. Dated’ 12th day of 
March, 1808. 
(Signed) Thomas Fitzgerald. 

Codicil—To my. dear daughter Rose 
Strange, her husband Lawrence Strange. My 
sister Anastatia Keon. My sister Hester 
Delamar. Mys, Ann Dunn of Dollards. My 


aunt Strange. Dated the 15th day of 


August 1808. 
(Signed) Thomas Fitzgerald. 
Proved the 14th day of April, 1809, in the 
Prerogative Court, Dublin. 
H. Firzceratp Reynorps. 


THe Last or Turner’s FIGHTING 


TEMERAIRE.’—She was the second of the} ,. 


four, so named, which were commissioned, 
and one of the most famous ships in the 
Royal Navy. 

The following is from P.R.O. C.O. 199/4. 
Dec. 28, 1838:—The Téméraire, as “ an old 
worn-out man of war, is now in the dock 
of Mr. Beatson of Rotherhithe, who has 
purchased her to break up, and sell for old 
stores. Much interest has been attached to 
the arrival of this old ship in Rotherhithe, 
for three extraordinary reasons—namely, 
she is the largest ship that ever has been 
sold by the Admiralty for breaking up, and 
also the largest vessel that has ever been 
brought so high up the Thames, and next 
after the Victory she was the most con- 
spicuous and the most destructive opponent 
that attacked the French fleet in the ever- 
memorable battle of Trafalgar. 

The Téméraire was pierced for 98 guns; 
but she carried 102. She was commanded 
fat Trafalgar] by Captain Eliab Harvey, 
who had been promoted to her from the fri- 
gate Santa Margarita, of 36 guns. The 
Téméraire had a crew of 600 men at Trafal- 
gar; she was ordered to go a-head of the 
Victory to prevent Nelson from bellg 
exposed to the full force of the enemy’s fire: 
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wut so great was Nelson’s ardour to begin 
the fight, that he overruled the desire ot 
his otncers, and commanded the Teméraire 
keep astern, which she did, in company 
vith the Leviathan. The Teméraire then 
yttacked the Redoubtable; after a furious 


-lnnonade and the infliction of much 


mutual damage, the mainmast of the 
Redoubtable fell across the poop of the 
[iméraire, upon which a body of men, led 

Lieutenant Mould, rushed into the 
Redoubtable and took possession of her after 
wme further fighting. Some parties have 
lisputed the claim of the Téméraire in this 
instance; but the majority agree that she 
tok the Redoubtable. After this the Fou- 
mueux endeavoured to take the Téméraire, 
hut the latter, pouring in her full star- 
board broadside at  half-a-cable’s length, 
wmmitted dreadful havoc throughout the 
French vessel, which soon fell on board the 
Téméraire, and was tlien taken possession of 
by a party led by Lieut. TT. F. Kennedy. 
(aptain Baudoin, the French Captain, was 
found mortally wounded on the deck of the 
Fougueux. The masts, rigging, and hull of 
the Téméraire suffered dreadfully. Captain 
Harvey, a gallant and skilful officer, was 
killed, as were also a lieutenant of Marines, 
the carpenter, a midshipman, 55 seamen and 
tight marines. About 80 officers and men 
were wounded, Capt. Spear succeeded to the 
Téméraire, which bore the flag of a rear- 
admiral in 1811, and was engaged with the 
Pointe des Medes batteries in the bay of 
Hieres. But ships must die as well as men. 
War and hard service had so debilitated the 
constitution of the brave old Téméraire— 
“The bullets or the gout had so knocked her 
hull about,’’ that it was long since found 
she could never more be fitted out for sea, 
and she was left to decay at Sheerness until 
she was bought by Mr. Beatson last month 
[16 Aug., 1838] at a Dutch auction held by 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Reatson gave £5,530 for her; her tonnage is 
2128. The Sampson, and the London 
tteam-tugs were engaged two days in towing 
t up from Sheerness; but she was piloted 
without the slightest damage of the num- 
etous craft which crowd the river from 
Greenwich upwards. 

The Téméraire still carries on her deck 
Nelson’s last message, ‘‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty.’? Though deprived 
of her war-like appointments. she had still 
a formidable appearance as she swept along 


the waters on Wednesday evening for the 
last time; and when the spectator remem. 
bered her brave exploits, and the gallant 
men with whom she sailed, it was impossible 
for him not to feel melancholy at the idea 
of her approaching inglorious end. 

K. H. Farrproruer, 


TENNYSON CONCORDANCE oF 1870.—Pre- 
vious to the publication of Mr. Arthur E. 
Baker’s ‘ Concordance to the Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,’ 
in 1914, there were two incomplete Tennyson 
concordances in existence. One, ‘A Con- 
cordance to the Entire Works of Alfred 
Tennyson,’ by D. Barron Brightwell, was 
published by Moxon in 1869. The other, 
‘A Concordance to the Works of Alfred 
Tennyson,’ containing in a supplement the 
words appearing in the ‘ Holy Grail’ volume 
of 1868, was published anonymously by 
Strahan in 1870. In case the authorship of 
this laborious piece of work is not generally 
known, it may be worth recording that a 
current catalogue (No. 93), issued by Mr. C. 
Richardson, bookseller, of 42a, Rosamond 
Street West, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester, describes a copy (item 1175) of this 
1870 Concordance, thus :— 

Presentation copy, with inscription on half- 
title, ‘The Right Honble. William Edward 
Forster, M.P., with the merited respects and 
hearty good wishes of the compiler, Samuel 
Langley, Margate, October, 1879. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


British Graves AT SAMADEN.-—The follow- 
ing tombs are in the graveyard attached to 
the English Church: 

(1) In memoriam, Jane Maria MacnacuH- 
TEN, the beloved wife of Elliot Macnaghten, 
B.C.S., Nata Jul. 28, 1836, Obiit Jan. 27, 
1891. Unto Him that loveth us and loosed 
us from our sins in His own blood, to Him 
be glory. 

(2) In memory of William Kemsts, 
Esqre., youngest son of the late Thomas 
Nash Kemble, Esqre., of Gobions Park, 
Herts, and Runwell, Essex, England. Born 
August 25th, 1817. Died August 8th, 1886. 

(3) In loving memory of Edwin James of 
Demarara, who died at Weissenstein, July 
20th, 1885, aged 41 years. The Peace of 
God. Phil. IV. vii. 

(4) A tomb in a broken’ wooden case. 
These wooden cases are in very general use 


\in the Engadine to protect the gravestones 


from the snow and frost: but are generally 
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removed for the summer and repaired for 
the next winter. 

(5) In loving memory of the Rev. David 
Wueeter, of Leeds, England, Visiting Chap- 
lain of this place, who received the Master’s 
summons ‘‘ Come up higher,’ July 19, 1887. 
Phil. iii. 13, 14. Drowned in a crevasse 
on the Mont Pers Glacier. 

(6) Florence Jane Mrrcurit, aged 28, 
Christmas Eve, 1887. Rest in the Lord. ’ 

(7) In memory of Colin Macxenztz, late 
Captain 78th Highlanders and late Major 


3rd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. Died 
at St. Moritz, 19 March, 1890, aged 46 
years. God is love. I John iv. 8. 


(8) A tomb of which the cross is in frag- 
ments, and from which the inscription has 
totally disappeared. 

(9) Gone but never forgotten. In loving 
memory of Charles Arthur Brices, the 
dearly loved husband of Mabel Elizabeth 
Briggs, who died at Samaden, January 9th, 
1922, aged 50 years. 

As I said at ante p. 269, I do not know 
what British graves there may be in the 
cemetery of St. Peter. I may add that 
“*Calorina’”’ at the above reference should 
read Celerina. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring | 


information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 

QurEEN Jane SeyMourR.—TI am very anxious 
to be referred to any authentic writing or 
signatures of Queen Jane, Henry VIII’s 
third wife. There is aparently, only one 
signature in the British Museum (Cotton, 
MSS. Vesp. F. III); the reference to a 
second one in the article in ‘ Dic. Nat. Biog.’ 
is an error, the document being sealed but 
not signed. 

Also, in what way could she have been 
interested, perhaps through some of her 
household, in anyone living at Sunderland, 
—not, I think, the northern town, but pos- 
sibly the place near Docking in Norfolk ? 

If any reader, who can help me, would 
kindly answer straight to address below, I 
should be grateful. 

L, Lrnpsay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


Duke STREET CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER, — 
Richard Shepherd (1732-1809) sometims 
Archdeacon of Bedford, lived from about 
1771 to 1800, in Duke Street, Westminster, 
where he served a Chapel. In 1774 he says 
‘*T have let a lease of my chapel,” but he 
evidently returned to it. 
any information about this chapel ? 

G. S. 


Ricuarp Hasteton or Brarnrree.—In 
Arber’s ‘ English Garner’ (vol. viii, p, 367) 
is reprinted a very rare tract entitled 
Strange and Wonderful Things, happened 
to Richard Hasleton born at Braintree in 
Essex, in his Ten Years Travel 1582-93 in 
many foreign countries. . . London, Printed 
by A.I. for William Barclay. . . 1595,” 
Apart from this pamphlet, is anything 
known of Richard Hasleton or his family? 
Braintree registers do not go back farther 
than the Restoration. 

G. B. Harrison. 

St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham. 

NIneTEENTH CENTURY NuRsERY Ruyme- 
Book wantEeD.—I want, if possible, to get 
the title of a Nursery Rhyme Book in vogue 
some sixty years ago. Its first item was as 
follows : 

Once there came swimming a weasel, 

All the way over from France, 

To teach all the weasels of England 

To play on the fiddle and dance. 


Another item in which two maiden ladies | ! 


are shewn drinking tea, ran somewhat as 
follows: 

Said Miss Given to Miss Fortune, 

As they sat together at tea, 

I never was Miss Taken, 

For mistaken never was me! 

If any of your readers could furnish the 
title of the work it will be welcomed; and, 
even more, a second-hand copy of the book 
itself. 


Numerous Co-nerresses. — In Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Queries, of September, 
1914, there is the following notice :— 

Frances Dirdoe, youngest of 15 children of 
whom 10 were daughters of Henry Dirdoe and 
Dorothy, his wife, and one of the 10 co-heirs, 
who after failure of male heirs succeeded to 
the inheritance. She died on Jan. 18, 1773, 
her 34th year, being first to die of the 10 
daughters. 

In another instance I have the impression 
that there were 13 co-heiresses, but I omitted 
to make a note of it. These numbers are 80 
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atraordinary that I wonder if any of your 
yumerous readers have chanced across a 


record of more. 
CLARISTIAN. 


“Crema Pronuncration.—What 
js the opinion of the best informed as to 
the proper pronunciation of this word in 
arent speech ? 

St. SwITHIn. 


Epwarp LavURENCE OF SraMrorp. — The 
‘D, N. B.,’ in its short biography (sub 
‘Laurence or Lawrence ’) of this well-known 
writer on agriculture and land surveying, 
gives 1740 with a mark of interrogation as 
the date of his death. Can anyone say 
whether this date is correct or add anything 
to what has been published about him? The 
references to him in Dr, Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries 
and Letters’ (Surtees Society) are rather 
mmerous (Vol. i, pp. 427, 431, 465; Vol. ii, 
p. 300; Vol. iii, pp. 18, 39, 49, 51, 461). 
There is an advertisement by him in ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Recreation,’ by his brother, the 
Rev. John Laurence; another faces p. 1 of 
‘A New System of Agriculture,’ by the same 
author. 

TEMPLAR. 


WakeFIELp 1N U.S.A.—The oldest grave 
in the South burying ground at Boston, 
US.A., is that of a Wakefield. The date 
is in the eighteenth century. Some of the 
Boston Wakefields intermarried with the 
family of Governor Bradford, and the town 
: Wakefield, near Boston, is named after 
them. 

I believe a book, with the genealogical tree 
of the Wakefields, has been brought out by 
a Dr. Homer Wakefield, Could anyone tell 
me when, where and by whom it was pub- 
lished? I am interested in Wakefield pedi- 
grees, purely as an amateur, and find that 
Thave no records of American Wakefields. 
T. M. 

‘Lieut.-Col., Royal Artillery. 

United Services Club, Pall Mall. 

To “Happen witu.”—The Guardian of 
Aug. 31 reports a sermon by the Rev. Lance- 
lot Bird, containing (p. 779) the phrases : 

To stumble some dark night on a stranger or 
a beast by the roadside or in a dyke, who has 
happened with an accident 
The fact that the man who had happened 
with the accident being what we call a foreigner, 
aman from the shires, would be held to be of 
no moment. 


The preacher is Rector of St. James’s 


Church, South Elmham, Norfolk. Is the 
phrase East Anglian? Is it one of recent 


coinage ? 
O. O. H. 


Van BrepEropE: ARMs wANTED.—Will a 
pundit in heraldry very kindly describe the 
coat of arms of the illustrious Dutch family 
of Van Brederode, alluded to freely, in Mot- 
ley’s ‘ History of the Netherlands.’ 

G. F. W. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS WANTED. — Can 
any reader kindly identify the following, 
Per pale or and gules, a chevron per pale 
sable and or, between three griffins argent, 
impaling argent a fesse engrailed sable 
between three apples (?) vert stalked and 
leaved gules. Crest, A demi griffin. 

Gro. W. G. 


Earty Experts on Drainace.—In ‘ Eng- 
lish Farming, past and present,’ it is stated 
that in 1843 John Reade, a gardener by 
trade and a self-taught mechanic, produced 
a cylindrical clay pipe and that in 1845 
Thomas Scragg patented a pipe-making 
machine. Neither of these two names is to 
be found in the ‘D. N. B.’ and any refer- 
ences to their lives and work will oblige. 
Another name not to be found in the 
‘D. N. B.’ is Joseph Elkington, the pre- 
decessor as a drainage expert of James 
Smith of Deanston, and of Josiah Parkes, 
who are both mentioned in the ‘D. N. B.’ 

R. Hepcrr Wattace. 


Str Ropert Apams, Kwr. (1627-1723).— 
Robert Adams, of London, was knighted at 
Windsor Castle on 28 May, 1680, and died 
3 Jan., 1723, in his 96fh year. Is anything 
known of his parentage, issue, arms, career, 
or as to why he was honoured? Was he a 
member of the London Corporation ? 

R. Brycuam Apams. 


Proverss wantTrp.—I shall be glad of 
identifications of the proverbs alluded to in 
the following extracts :— 

(1) ‘‘All wicked mortalls that have any 
businesse in the court of Conscience, let them 
come and accuse themselves, if they have so 
little wit, and they shall be judg’d by the 
proverb.’? Nabbes, ‘ Microcosmus,’ 1637, 
Act. V. 

(2) ‘The old proverb is very well parted 
between my master Shylock and you, sir: 
you have the grace of God, sir, and he hath 
enough.’”? Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ II. ii. 
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(3) ‘‘ Soldiers have leisure, too, to play 
with children, as well as with ‘women and 
dogs,’ for which the proverb has made them 
famous.’’ Cobbett’s ‘Advice to Young Men,’ 
Letter iv. 

G. L. APPERSON. 

34, Compton Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


Dicxens’s First Visit to Wates.—John 
Forster’s ‘ Life’ mentions Dickens having 
beguiled an interval prior to publication of 
“Oliver Twist’ by visiting Wales. What 
part of the Welsh Principality he visited is 
not stated by the biographer. Is there any 
extant fragment in writing on this head 
giving locality visited and any sundry 
impressions ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai, View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


‘*PorticaL Jusrice.’’ — An unidentified 
writer in the Spectator, Nov. 28, 1712 (No. 
548) mentions ‘‘ that late invented term 
called poetical justice, and the wrong 
notions into which it has led some tragic 
writers.”’ Could the phrase have been 
known to Dryden? Readers of Pope, of 
course, remember ‘‘ Poetical Justice, with 
her lifted scale.’ But ‘The Dunciad’ 
dates from 1728. The ‘N. E. D.,’ I think, 
does not trace the origin of this term. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 


Sir Askew or Krrxsanton. — In 
Bootle (Cumberland) Church there is a brass 
with this inscription : 

‘‘Here lieth Sir Hughe Askew, Knt., 
late of the Seller to Kynge Edward VI ye 
which Sir Hughe was made knyght at 
Musselboroughfelde in ye yere of oure Lord 
1547, and died the second day of March in 
the yere of our Lord God 1562.’’ 

Had this Sir Hugh a brother? Were the 
Askews of Greymaynes descended from this 
brother ? 

In the Visitations of Surrey, 1530, 1572, 
1623, it is stated that the ‘‘ sister of Sir 
Hugh Askew of Furness Abbey married 
Robert Tunstall of Kit Cregg in the bishop- 
rick of Durham.” 

Was this the same Sir Hugh? 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

“Wnuite Stocxrne Day.” — This is a 
sailors’ phrase for pay-day on coming in 
from a voyage. Is there any reason for it? 

Atrx. Macponatp. 


Replies. 
SILVER BELLS PRIZE AT HORSR. 
RACES. 
(13 i. 292). 

The statement here made that “399 
years ago and more silver bells were 
awarded to the winners of horse-races” js 
no doubt correct, but a great deal mor 
might be said on the subject. in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, 1599, the Carlisle bells 
were given to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Carlisle by Lady Dacre, the wife of Siz 
William Dacre, then Governor of that city, 
Two of these bells were exhibited in 1890, 
at the Exhibition of Sport and Art, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Being at that time on 
the Executive Committee, I had them 
photographed and processed to illustrate an 
article which I published for the benefit of 
racing men (Z'he Field, March 22, 1890). 
The smaller of the two is of silver, and is 
inscribed ‘‘1599 H.B. M.C.” the initials 
being those of Henry Baines, Mayor of 
Carlisle. The larger bell is of silver-gilt, 


and is inscribed (on a band) with the fol-|}; 


lowing couplet : 
THE SWIFTES HORSE THES BEL TO TAKE 
FOR MI LADE DAKER SAKE. 

In 1899 Mr. William Andrews of the 
Hull Press issued a privately printed pam. 
phiet with the title ‘ Bearing away the 
Hell,’ in which he introduced my _ figures, 
though without acknowledgement. In the 
article referred to I gave a figure also of 
the bell of Lanark, which, on the same 
occasion, was lent for exhibition by Mr. 
A, H. Laidlay, of Edinburgh, It is a 
curious antique silver bell, said to have been 
presented to the Royal Burgh of Lanark by 
William the Lion in 116@! although bear- 
ing on. the face of it no mark of any such 
antiquity. An examination of the work- 
manship and engraving on it indicates that 
this bell is really not older than the time 
of James I; for in the opinion of the late 
Mr. Wilfred Cripps (d. 1903), a well-known 
authority on English plate, to whom I sub- 
mitted it, the monogram R.D. engraved 
upon it is that of Richard Denistoun, @ 
Scottish silversmith of that period. t 

A Scottish silver racing bell of an earlier 
date was awarded at Haddington in 1582, 
and another was instituted by the Town 
Council at Paisley in 1608. 

Perhaps the oldest English bell of the 
kind is that referred to in an order relat- 
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ig to Chester races, dated in January, 


‘1571, which provides for the discontinuance 


afa silk ball as a prize, and the substitution 
of a silver bell of the value of 3s. 4d., which 
if course went much further in those days 
than it would do now.. 

But to return to the bell of Lanark. Its 
peuliar shape, with a closed though per- 
frated mouth, suggests that it may have 
en originally designed for ecclesiastical 

oses—that is, for an altar bell; and on 
changing hands it may have been converted 
into a racing trophy. From the rim were 
sspended by little silver chains, when 
ahibited, 22 small silver tablets bearing 
the names of various owners, or holders of 
the bell. The oldest of those remaining 
attached bore the date 1628, the full inscrip- 
tion being ‘‘ Vin be me Sir John Hamilton 
of Trabroun 1628.” 

Probably many of the little tablets 
became detached and lost, or were perhaps 
retained by some of the winners as souvenirs. 
Otherwise the custom of awarding the bell 
must have lapsed for a great number of 
years. It was revived in 1852, and con- 
tinued at intervals for about 20 years, until 
1388, when the prize was won by Mr. A. H. 
Laidley’s horse, ‘‘ Horton,’? and two years 
later, as above mentioned, was exhibited by 
the holder in London. It will doubtless sur- 
prise many to learn that such an ancient 


form of racing trophy so long survived. 
J. E. Hartine. 
There are two bells in the  posses- 


sion of the Corporation of Carlisle which 
are figured in the Transactions of the 


Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 


and Archeological Society, xii. 192. They 
are described in The Art Journal of April, 
1880, by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, and _ his 


-| acount is transferred to the T'ransactions at 


the above reference. They are globular in 


-| form, with slits at the bottom, but the loose 


balls which would have acted as clappers 
have disappeared. The larger, 24 inches 
in diameter, is silver gilt, and is inscribed 
ona band round its centre: ‘‘ The Sweftes 
Horse Thes Bell to Take for Mi Lade Daker 
Sake.” She was probably Elizabeth Tal- 
bot, dau. of the 4th Earl of Shrewsbury, 
wife of William Lord Dacre of Gillesland, 
who was Governor of Carlisle temp. Queen 
Elizabeth. The smaller is silver, and bears 
the initials H. B. M. C. 1599. The initials 
are for Henry Baines, Mayor of Carlisle in 

at year. 

The bell was not an uncommon prize in 


horse-racing or cock-fighting. At York in 
1607 the racing prize was a small golden bell, 
and about 1600 a silver bell was raced for 
at Chester on the Rooddee. Mr. Jewitt is 
not aware that any of these are now in exis- 
tence, and thinks the Carlisle examples are 
probably unique. A cocking bell is figured 
in the same 7'ransactions, ix. 371. 
Joun R. Macrars. 


Silver bells were most general, but at 
York in 1607, a golden bell was given. The 
Corporation records of Chester, Richmond 
(Yorks), and Carlisle contain mention of 
silver bells being given in the seventeenth 
century. This was prior to the introduction 
of cups; and the bell was tied to the brow 
band of the winning horse’s bridle: 


Jockey and his horse were by their masters 


sent 

To put in for the bell; 

They are to run and cannot miss the bell. 

In ‘ Racing Cups’ (Sir Walter Gilbey, 
1910), the preface opens :— 

The earliest prizes given for races in former 
times took the form of gold or silver bells. 
usually the latter. A few specimens are still 
in existence; the oldest being the two “‘ Horse 
and Nage (Nag) Bells” belonging to the Cor- 
poration of Carlisle, which date back at least 
to the year 1599, as is proved by the inscription 
on the smaller.... A silver bell was given 
by the Corporation of Chester for a race held 
on the Rodee Racecourse about the year 1600. . 
. . The Paisley Bells, which were first given 
to be run for in the year 1620, are still in 
existence. ..... The two Paisley Bells are 
pear-shaped...... During the Stuart period 
bowls or cups began to take the place of bells. 

The Carlisle bells are engraved on p. 100 
of ‘Municipal Records of the City of 
Carlisle’ (1887), and there is reference 
to them at pp. 277-8. ‘The Victoria 
History of Cumberland,’ Vol. ii, p. 441, 
tells of the discovery of the bells in 
an old box in the Town Clerk’s office about 
1880. The Carlisle Patriot, Oct. 25, 1823, 
however, records their discovery in that 
year, so they must have been lost or for- 
gotten again. See also ‘Round Carlisle 
Cross’ (Second Series), by J. W. Brown, 
1922, p. 152. 

J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. 


[Mr. H. Askew notes that Ferguson’s ‘ Muni- 
cipal Records’ and ‘ Memories of Old Carlisle” 
(G. & J. Topping) contain illustrations of bells]. 


Wueetrr Famiry or Laverton, Gtos. 
(12 S. x. 328).—May I partially answer 
some questions which I put at this reference? 
(1) The records of appointments to the 
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Cursitors’ Office may be found among the 
Petty Bag documents in the Record Office. 
Symonds, the diarist of the Civil War, came 
of a family which had held appointments in 
the Cursitors’ Office, but according to the 


editor of his Diary (Camden Society) a_ 


search in the Petty Bag records proved fruit- 
less. I was more fortunate with Thomas 
Wheeler of Laverton. The references are: 
Petty Bag Admission Roll 2, No. 134. 
Thomas Wheeler, gentleman, admitted into 
the office of an Attorney in the Court of 
Chancery, July 3, 1655; Roll 2, No. 28.— 
William Morgan admitted in the room of 
Thomas Wheeler, deceased, December 15, 
1657. The will of Thomas Wheeler of 
Laverton is dated December 3, 1657. 

(2) As for Garvard’s Court, Co. 
whence, according to the pedigree in the 
Gloucester Visitation, the family came, a 
comparison of the pedigrees of Baugh ot 
Twining, Glos., given in the Oxford and 
Worcester Visitations, supplies the clue. 
The Oxford Visitation gives Alice, daughter 
of Rowland Baugh (her sister Mary, by the 
way, married Anthony Nash of Stratford- 
on-Avon, and their son, Thomas Nash, 
married Shakespeare’s granddaughter, Eliza- 
beth Hall) married to Ric..... of Garford 
Court, Com. Vigorn. The Worcester Visita- 
tion, enlarged by Sir Thomas Phillipps, gives 
the same Alice married to Richard Wheeler 
of Co. Worcester. Hence, equating these 
two, we find Richard Wheeler of Garford 
Court, Co. Worcester. 
sumably the same as Garvard’s Court in the 
Laverton pedigree. Can they be identified 
with Garlford, Co. Worcs., which manor, 
according to an inquisition post mortem of 
27 Eliz., Francis Wheeler (and Helen his 
wife and another) purchased together with 
certain lands at Esthall within the Manor, 
37 Henry VIII, from William Pynnock, 
gentleman, and died 26 Eliz., leaving a son 
Richard Wheeler, aged 40 at the time of his 
death? Where are Garlford and Esthall, 
Co. Worcs. ? 

As for (3) I shall be grateful if any reader 
with access to wills at Gloucester or Worces- 
ter will write to me. ’ 

E. Str. Jonn Brooks. 

Wychwood, Shepperton. 

Crartes Este. BrsHop or WATERFORD 
(13 S. i. 293).—I was interested, some years 
ago, in this pedigree, and had extracts made 
from the wills of the mother, and the widow, 
of the Bishop. These wills were in the 


This place is pre-— 


Dublin Record Office, and are now presum. 
ably destroyed. 

4 was only able to ascertain that his 
mother’s Christian name was Frances, but 
I think it very probable that she was a 
Tighe. Her will mentions her children by 
name, and also two nephews, ‘‘ Mr. Tighe 
and Henry Sandford.’’ The latter wouid 
probably be Colonel Henry Sandford, of 
Castlerea, who was the son of Captain 
Theophilus Sandford by Anne, d. of Alder- 
man Richard Tighe of Dublin. Elizabeth 
d. of Theophilus Sandford married Robert 
Clements, and the widow of his son (another 
Ktobert) married Bishop Charles Este, 

Among the witnesses to the will of Mrs, 
Frances Este were George Sandford, Henry 
Clements and Lydia Clements, the two latter 
being children of Robert Clements and 
Elizabeth Sandford. 

Robert Clements, jun. (d. January 1723) 
mentions in his will his ‘‘cozen Mr. Wil- 
liam Este,’’ the Bishop’s brother 
William; this cousinship must have been 
through the Sandfords. 

The above facts would all fit in with Mrs, 
Frances Este having been another daughter 
of Alderman Richard Tighe, and sister of 
Mrs. Anne Sandford. 

I may add that Henry Sandford called 
one of his daughters Frances. 

H. J. B. Crements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 

‘ Batuysius (13 8. i. 311).—We think 
the book to which this query relates is either 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan’s ‘ Scientific Papers,’ 
Vol. i., or his ‘Accounts Rendered of Work 
Done and Things Seen.’ We enclose some 
particulars of these two books, 

C. F. Ctay. 


Funckx-BrENTANO: TRANSLATION OF HIS 
Aces ‘ (13 S. i. 291, 336).—There 
is a curious error on p. 433 of this book. 
The author says: ‘‘[Philip the Fait] 
married his sister Marguerite to Edward I, 
King of England, and his daughter Ise 
bella’ to the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ The son 
who was born of the union of Marguerite 
and Edward I would assume the crown of 
Aquitaine while the son born to Edward II 
would preserve the crown of England. . .. 
Unfortunately, Edward I and Marguerite 
had no children.’’ 

But it is well known that Marguerite of 
France bore Edward I two sons—Thomas of 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, ob. 1338; and 
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Prayer (13 S. i, 
Bimund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, be-| House or Commons ; 

headed 1330. The elder of tifese was 311).—The reply to the first query—‘‘ Has 
ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk, Karls of this prayer ever found ventilation outside 
suffolk, Earls of Carlisle, Dukes of Bed- | the Houses ?’’—is that it is given in full as 
nd; and of the extinct Karls of Notting- | ‘Prayer for the Parliament said ay the 
iam, Earls of Stafford, Lords Howard of | Table of the House of Commons’ on the 
Escrick, Lords Hunsdon, and of the Sidney opening page of a very handy little work on 
Barls of Leicester. And the younger, Kent, the ‘ House of Commons: Illustrations of its 
was ancestor of the Hollands, of the Dukes | History and Practice,’ by the late Sir Regi- 
of Exeter, and maternal grandfather of nald Palgrave, for many years Clerk of that 
King Richard II. Assembly, the edition I possess being that 


A. R. Baytry. published by Macmillan in 1877. 
The reply to the second, ‘‘ Why was it not 
“ANOTHER GUESS ”’ (13 S. i. 310).—Where inserted in the Book of Common Prayer?” 
did Burke use this phrase? Landor in appears to be that as it is offered by 
‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 1824, pp. 160- | unworthy servants here gathered in Thy 
61, said: ‘‘ Edmund Burke, who uses the ame” for grace to lay aside in their coun- 
word anotherguess; in which expression are ‘sels “‘ all private interests, prejudices and 
both vulgarity and ignorance; the real term | partial affections,’ it is not one for general 
is another-guise; there is nothing of gues- | use. 


ALFRED RossIns. 


sing.’ 
STEPHEN WHEELER. | ‘The Rev. J. B. McGovern’s second query 
; surprised me, for I imagined a Clerk in 
Simson Famity (Sneyp) (12 S. x. 445; Holy Orders for forty-eight years would con- 


xii, 107, 506; 13 S. i. 177).—Adverting to sider that what was essentially a ‘‘ private ” 
Mr. Penny Lewis’s reply at the last refer- prayer could not be included in a book of 
ence, all the information that I have been (Common prayer. Some Borough Councils 
able to obtain proves conclusively, I think, open with prayers, and these could claim 
that Ralph Henry Sneyd was of the to have them included in the Prayer Book, 


H.E.I.C.S. so that we might get a Shoreditch Use, and 
He was a son of the Rev. Wittenhall Poplar and Kensington Uses. 
Sneyd, by Margaret —— his wife, and was I think, however, I see Mr. McGovern’s 


baptized at Bray, Co. Wicklow, on Dec. /reason for thus suggesting the inclusion of 
ll, 1784. I believe he was a descend- the prayer in some recognised book, for it 
at of the Rev. Wittenhall Sneyd, D.D., | is entirely non-controversial, and does credit 
archdeacon of Kilmore and Ardagh (see to its unknown author, 

Sneyd of Ashcombe Park, Staffordshire, in| As to the history of Parliament’s Prayer, 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry ’). now are 
I am indebted to Mr. W. E. Govisr, of | 
the War Office Library, for particulars of 5” the work of John Cosin, Bishop i 
Pe dt : Peterborough. Lummis, in ‘ The Speaker’s 
Major Sneyd’s military career: — Cadet, Chair’ (1900) 79 d 

1800; Cornet 1st Bengal Native Cavalry, 
Jan. 6, 1802; Lieut., same Regiment, March | , The prayer used by Speaker Yelverton (1597) 


is preserved and is a very beautiful piece of 
ll, 1805; Captain, Jan. 8, 1816; Captain, English in which God is "eennatie besought 


Agra Nujeeb Battn.; Captain, 1st Regt. to “expel darkness and vanity from our minds 

Bengal Native Cavalry, Jan. 1, 1819; Cap- | and partiality from our speeches ” and 

tan Staff Cmdg. Body Guard of Governor | stant wisdom and integrity of heart. 

General, 1821; Captain, 9th Regiment Body Dasent’s ‘ Speakers of the H.O.C.’ (1911), 

Light Cavalry, 1826; Major 1st Regt. Ben- | supports this opinion as follows: 

gal Native Cavalry, Oct. 2, 1828; Retired Speaker Yelverton composed the prayer still 

1820 in England. in use in the Commons and a very beautiful 
Major Sneyd also served on the Board of | Piece of English it is. 

Superintendence for improving the breed of | I reproduce the Common’s Prayer, made 

cattle. up from MacDonagh’s ‘ Book of Parlia- 

James Seron-Anperson. /| ment’ (1897) and Arnold Wright’s ‘ Par- 

%, Carlisle Road, Hove, Suseex. liament Past and Present’ (1904). Arnold 
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Wright states that prayers open with Psalm 
lxvi; then follow the Lord’s Prayer and 
prayers for the King and Queen and Royal 
Family; and then comes the invocation for 
the Commons, which is as follows: 

Almighty God, by whom alone Kings reign 
and Princes decree justice: and from whom 
alone cometh all counsel, wisdom and under- 
standing, we, ‘Thine unworthy servants, here 
gathered together in Thy Name, do most 
humbly beseech Thee to grant, that we having 
Thy fear always before our eyes, and laying 
aside all private interests, prejudices and par- 
tial affections, the result of our counsels, may 
be to the glory ot 'Thy blessed Name, the main- 
tenance of true religion and justice, the safety, 
honour, and happiness of the King, the public 
wealth, peace and tranquility o? the realm, and 
the uniting and knitting together of the hearts 
of all yrs and estates within the same, in 
true Christian love and charity, one towards 
another, through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour.—Amen, 

Arnold Wright states that the Speaker 
used to compose the prayers, but that the 
Journals of the House for the latter years of 
Elizabeth’s reign are missing. Sir Simon 
D’Ewes’s Journal tor 1597 gives Speaker 
Yelverton’s prayer, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the one now in use. The mis- 
take made by Iummis and Dasent is inex- 
plicable. Probably they could plead that 
the Commons’ devotions are strictly private. 
A well-known man (I think it was Mr. 
Birrell) was asked to describe the Commons 
at prayers. He replied, ‘‘The Chaplaiit 
comes in, simply looks at the members, and 
then prays for the safety of the country.” 

The work of Parliament has always been 
associated with prayer and devotion. Mary 
made the legislators go to St. Paul’s to 
thank God that they had been converted to 
Rome. During the reign of her sister 
Speaker Wray signalised his appointment, 
in 1570, with a two hours’ speech, and the 
House passed a resolution 

that the Litany be read every day as in the 
last Parliament and also a prayer be said by 
Mr. Speaker (as he should think fittest for the 
time), the said prayer to be begun every morn- 
ing at half-past eight, and every member mak- 
ing default to forfeit fourpence to the poor 
man’s box. 

Yelverton was Speaker for only three 
months, and in that time he composed the 
prayer referred to. 

At the accession of James the House 
decided that ‘‘such prayers as had been 
ordinary in former Parliaments in the reign 
of the late Queen should be nvlaced in the 
front of the book of Common Prayer.’”’ The 


reading was undertaken by the Clerk, ang 
a special prayer ‘‘fitly conceived for the |+ 
time and purpose,’’ was read by Speaker 
Philips, ‘‘ which was voluntary and not of 
duty or necessity, though heretofore of late 
time the like hath been done by other |i 
Speakers.”’ 

It was in 1643 that the House thought it 
was time to have regularity in prayers and 


decided ‘‘ that one of the Ministers of the jmaise 


Assembly ’’ should pray with the House, 
Seven years later an instruction was sent to 
the Governor of Westminster College to send 
‘‘a fit and able person daily to pray in 
Parliament.’’ In 1660 a Committee was 
appointed to enquire as to what prayers |} 
were in use, but no report was forthcoming, 
The Lords, however, enlarged the prayers to |/ 
include the Royal family, returned 
thanks for the Restoration. | When Peel 
introduced the bill for the removal of Roman 
Catholics’ disabilities, his peroration in- 
cluded the prayer which legislators hear (or 
are supposed to hear) at every sitting of 
Parliament. 
H. Prosser CHAanter. 

Whetstone. 

Lota Monrez (13 S. i. 193, 237, 297, 315). |! 
—A very interesting sketch of Lola Montez |! 
was published by the Protestant Episcopal }/ 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical 
Knowledge, 3, Bible House, Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 1867. Her Life is there given. 
She died in New York, a sincere penitent, 
a happy death. Her little property, amount- 
ing to a few hundred dollars, she gave to the 
Magdalen Asylum, a place she often visited, }/ 
ministering to the wants of the poor 
inmates. 

Howarp Epwarps. 

2026, Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 


“« Zany”? (13 S. i. 312).—In the 3rd edi- 
tion (1907) of Gustav Kérting’s ‘ Lateinisch- 
Romanisches Wérterbuch’ Zanni givel 
under Johannes, with a reference to Diez. 
Friedrich Diez in his ‘Etymologisches W orter- 
buch der Romanischen Sprachen,’ fifth edi- 
tion, 1887, defines Zanni as the “hans |, 
wurst ’? of comedy in the form of a peasant 
from Bergamo, and says that the word is 4 
dialect-form of Gianni, i.e. Giovanni. He 
refers to Menage, ‘Orig, Ital.’ and t 
Mahn, p. 123. 

In C. A. F. Mahn’s ‘ Etymologische 
Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Rom- 
anischen Sprachen ’ (1863) Zanni is treated 
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jsome length. After mentioning that even 
4, W. von Schlegel in his Lectures on Dram- 
Art and Literature was. of the opinion 
at Zanni came from the Latin Sanmo and 
jatthus a reminiscence of the’ Fabulae Atel- 
wae’ survived in the name, Mahn refers 
»Riccoboni’s diffuse attempt to support this 
‘iw, and equally diffuse attempt to contro- 
wt the rival explanation, mentions Sau- 
yise’s lone note on ch. 8 of the Lives of the 
wo Gallieni in the ’ Augustan History,’ in 
which the Italian word is connected with 


ie Greek odvvas, vavvos, tfavvos, and then | 


pints out that the true derivation was 
dicated by Carlo Dati (1619-1676), namely 
yon Giovannt, which in the Tuscan dialect 
Gianna and in the Bergomese 


tecame 
Lannt. 
Menage, ‘Le Origine della Lingua 
Italiana,’ Geneva, 1685, pp. 498-9, acknow- 


kdges that in his ‘ Origines de la langue 
frangoise’ he had, like Saumaise, derived 
the Italian word from the Graeco-barbarian 
tlavvos, but announces that he now accepts 
the view set out in a letter which he has 
reeived from ‘‘ Signor Carlo Dati; quel 
wlebre Accademico della Crusca.’’ Dati’s 
ktter is then given, in which the Giovannt 
derivation is explained. To shew _ that 
fanni was recognized as equivalent to 
fiovanni, a curious story is told of an 
applicant for a post at Rome who drew up 
an ‘‘Informazione de Vita et Moribus ”’ of 
arival candidate, and, wishing to say that 
the latter had played the buffoon in comedy 
(‘che egli in commedia aveva fatto il 
Zamni”’), expressed it in Latin by ‘‘ fecerat 
Joannem,”’ 

Dati suggested that the term Zanni was 
due to one of the first or most famous actors 
of such characters. But this seems hardly 
necessary in view of the quoted parallels of 
the Spanish Bobo. Juan, the French Jean- 
Farine, and Jean-Potage, the English Jack- 
Pudding, and the German Hanswurst. 

Against the discarded Sannio derivation it 
has been argued that then the Italian word 
not ‘‘Zanni’’ but Zannone. 
Apart from this, however, the derivation 
from the Latin term appears to have been 
oe of those pre-scientific guesses due to a 
certain plausible resemblance in form and 
meaning between two words, without any 
“rious attempt being made to establish a 
ral historical connexion. And the argu- 
ment for the accepted derivation, which 


ought to be read at length as presented by 
Dati and Mahn, is certainly cogent. 
Epwarp 
Rev. L. Evans (13 8. i. 512).—Although 
the ‘ D. N. B.’ has no separate article on 
the Rev. Lewis Evans (1815-1869), head- 
master of Sandbach Grammar School, Ches- 
hire, yet he is mentioned in the life of the 
mathematician, Thomas Simpson Evans 
(1777-1818), as one of his five children. 
Thomas Simpson Evans was a son of 
the Rev. Lewis Evans (1755-1827), 
and elder brother o: the Rev. Arthur 
/Benoni Evans, D.D. (1781-1854), head- 
‘master of Market Bosworth Grammar 
|School. Arthur Benoni Evans was the 
| father of Sir John Evans (1823-1908), the 
archeologist, and of Sebastian Evans (1830- 
/1909). The Rev. Lewis Evans (1815-1869), 
| the subject of Mr. WuttraMs’s question, 
has a short notice, in Frederic Boase’s 
|‘ Modern English Biography.’ He was a 
fellow of Wadham College, from 1839 to 1846, 
_and head-master of the Sandbach School, 
1850-69. He wrote, besides his translation, 
of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius, 
_‘ Notes upon Thucydides, Bks. i. and ii,’ in 
_ partnership with the Rev. J. G. Sheppard 
_and edited Bishop Beveridge’s Sermons and 
_Nathaniel Marshall’s ‘ Penitential Disci- 
_pline,’ both in the Oxford ‘Library of 
_ Anglo-Catholic Theology.’ 
| The name of the Father of Roman satire 
_seems to fare badly in print. Boase gives 
‘it is Luecillius, the Brit. Mus. Catalogue 
| (under ‘ Lewis Evans’), as Lucililus, and in 
the Query it appears as Lucullus. 
| Epwarp BeEnsty. 
Farineton’s Diary: ‘‘ ENTERTAINMENT ” 
(13 S. i. 265). — Farrington was probably 
using the word as the equivalent of the 
French interméde, so that no importance 
'need be attached to its employment by him. 
Littré says that during the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury interméde signified in theatrical circles 
_a short opera, or piece provided as a stop 
gap in the programme. Similarly this sum- 
_mer I saw Moliére’s ‘ Précieuses Ridicules ’ 
_ played as an after-piece to Corneille’s ‘ Cid,’ 
-and A. de Musset’s ‘ Les Caprices de Mari- 
anne’ preceding Moliére’s ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ 
-at the Comédie Francaise and Odéon 
_ Theatres. 


N. W. Hitt. 
| “ as a Mrrrtary Term (13 
|i. 212).—The suggestion made by CoLonen 
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Lestiz that the boughs were laid on the 
ground so that the tents might be raised in 
line is probably correct. When a volunteer 
at the Cape I remember noticing the Quar- 
termaster of the Cape Mounted Rifles pay- 
ing particular attention to having the tents 
pitched at regular intervals, all being raised 
simultaneously. ‘‘ Bough” is not included 
in Voyle’s ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 1876. 
N. W. Hitt. 
A Lost Barony Fitz Henry) 
(13 S. i, 283, 306).—Although it does not 
fall within the limits of his immediate sub- 
jects, can C. J. B. A. tell us, or suggest, the 
connection between the Auchers of Essex and 
the Auchers of Losenham and Otterden in 
Kent. The arms were the same but the pedi- 
grees are discordant. The lines must have 
branched about two generations previous to 
the Belewe-Fitz Henry match? 
Percy 
Inns with Names or Darryinc ‘INTEREST 
(13 8S. i. 270, 314).—It wouid be interesting 
if Mr. Arcurpatp SparKe would kindly say 
where the inns mentioned by him at ante p. 
315 are to be found, and the latest date at 
which they were known to exist. I myself 
would particularly like this information 
about the following :—Cow and Two Calves; 
Cow in Boots; Cow’s Face; Craven Ox 
Head; Dairymaid; Ox in Boots; none of 
which is known to me, although I have a 
collection of over 7,000 different names. 
EpwaRp SANDELL. 
Barrenwort (13 S. i. 312). — The 
‘N. E. D.’ quotes Gerard’s Herbal (1597), 
exxiii. 389, ‘‘ I have thought good to call it 
Barren woort in English . . . bicause . . 
being drunke it is an enimie to conception.”’ 
Parkinson, ‘Paradisus Terrestris’ (1629, 
reprint ed. 1904, p. 284, states: 
The Names 
It is of most writers accepted for the true 
Epimedium. of Dioscorides, though he saith it 
is without flower or seeds, being therein eyther 
mistaken or misinformed .... From the triple 
triplicite of the standing of the stalkes and 
leaves, and quadruplicitie of the flowers, it 
might receiue another name in English than 
is already imposed upon it: but lest I might 
be thought to be singular and full of noueltie, 
let it passe with the name Barrenwort as in 


the title. 
The Vertues. 

It is thought of diuers to agree in the pro- 
pertie of causing barrennesse, as the ancients 
doe record Epimedium. 

Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary (1907), 
s.v. Epimedion . ‘“‘ An unknown plant, 


Plin.. 27, 9, 53. § 76.” 

Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon 
(1379): To, Hpimedvum alpinum, 
Barrenwort. Diosc. 4, 19, etc.” 


C. W. FrReprace (Capt) 


or Trespass (16 S. i. 
U. S. C. should refer to Hunt’s ‘ Law of 
Boundaries and Fences’ (Fourth Edition, 
edited by Brown)—more especially chapter 
xii. upon Boundary Trees—if he wishes to 
ascertain the conditions under which ong 
neighbour can enter upon another neigh. 
bour’s property to trim overhanging trees (or 
to gather fruit over the boundary line), 

Upton. R. B. 


Hore, (15 i, 312).—Surely 
the various ‘‘ Hotels Bristol ’’ on the Con. 
tinent are so called after the old and famous 
and fashionable ‘‘ Bristol Hotel”? in Bur. 
lington Gardens? And this, I imagine, 
owes its name, not to the city of Bristal, 
whose Hot Wells never had more than a 
moderate celebrity, but, for some reason 
unknown to me, to the Bristol family in the 


peerage. 
A, A. B, 


I have seen it somewhere stated that the 
original Hotel Bristol took its name from 
Frederick Augustus Hervey, 4th Earl of 
Bristol, the princely Bishop of Derry, who 
was a great traveller on the Continent. 

H. J. B. Crements. 

The late Mr. Stefano Gatti, who was part 
proprietor with his eldest brother of the 
well-known restaurant in the Strand and the 
Adelphi and Vaudeville Theatres, informed 
an Italian relative (by marriage) of mine, 
many years ago, that there is a tradition in 
the foreign catering world that all the early 
Hétels Bristol on the Continent owed their 
origin to the Earl of Bristol, who was als 
Bishop of Derry near the end of the 
eighteenth century. The first foreign 
Hotels Bristol were opened by Swiss-Italian 
servants of his lordship, and with his finan- 
cial assistance. It is generally understool 
that the kind-hearted nobleman did not wish 
to encumber his will with legacies to his 
foreign domestic servants during _ the 
troubled political times on the European 
continent, and he thought it a safer plan to 
help them in his lifetime. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

“Tarpy as a ScHoor Term (13 S. i. 25), 
273, 297).—Tardy-book still exists at Htor, 
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ut apparently Bradley, referred to by | 
x, Prerpornt, is now obsolete, and all 
rierence to it is omitted from the new (Sth) 
dition of ‘The Eton Glossary’ which is | 
yow in the press. 

C. R. Stone. 


This has been used much later than 1704. | 
There was a song sung at an Infants’ 
School in West End, Hampstead, circa 1890, 
which commenced :— 
I am scolded every day, 
How it is I cannot say, 
When I reach the school-yard gate, 
Some one tells me I am late. 
CuHorRvs. 
“Tardy scholar” is your name, 
You are scolded, who’s to blame, 
You are scolded, who’s to blame, ha! ha! _ 
(bis). 
During the chorus the children pointed a 


-|finger of scorn at an imaginary delinquent. 


The tune and measure of this chorus was 
exactly the same as that once popular song 
called ‘Champagne Charlie is my name,’ 
sing many years previously by very different 
people, and I often wondered whether any 
of the teachers recollected this curious 
coincidence. 


E. E. Newron. 
“Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 


Notes on Books. 


The Continuity of Letters. By John Bailey. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


Sor of the papers in this volume we have 
read before, but all of it is weleome, as is the 
doctrine that the old has contributed, and will 
contribute, to the new in letters without 
hampering originality. Laudamus 
veteres, sed nostris utimur annis,” said wise 
Ovid. To-day, the praise of our forerunners 
in literature is apt to be forgotten, or hustled 
into a corner, and poetry insists on being 
original and independent of predecessors. Thus 
it produces verses which remind us of the 
staggering discontinuity of English conversa- | 
tion, or the determined cleverness of a revue | 
witer. Mr. Bailey’s essays on ‘ Life and Art in 
English Poetry’ and ‘The Grand Style’ remind 
us that the sublime is out of fashion—it can- 
not be treated cleverly—and that human life, 
&s the subject of literature, must be at once 
individual life and universal, a test which the 
latest poets in their ordinary moments hardly 
wek to pass. They represent, as Mr. Bailey 
Points out, a reaction from life and art which 
seem to them conventional, and are “ certain to 
produce another reaction to another naturalness, 
vhich will have for its business to assert that 
tmmon sense is just as natural as violence, 
decency as indecency, English as slang.” 


As for ‘The Grand Style,’ Mr. Bailey con- 
tributes much to the discovery of it by his 
varied choice of examples. It is most securely 
shown in phraseology which in some way sug- 
gests the infinite, dealing with the deepest 
i in humanity. Often it lies in a bare 
and noble simplicity more efiective than whole 


| paragraphs of emotional writing, and scholars 


go, as Mr. Bailey does, to Greek for illustra- 
tions. All is spoilt by anything like a con- 
scious call for admiration in the phrasing, 
which is a prevalent modern vice. The sonnets 
of Shakespeare are not, we agree with our 
author against Mr. Saintsbury, “ pure Grand 
Style throughout.” ‘They are too clever for 
that, too daintily artificial in a form which 
often suggests dancing in chaims. Shakespeare, 
who offers supreme examples of the grand style, 
also falls into bombast on occasion, when he 
attempts it; and in saying this we are sup- 
ported by Mr. A. C. Bradley, the finest mind 
among Shakespearian critics to-day. Mr. Bailey 
dissents from Mr. Bradley’s view of Falstatf’s 
bitter rejection by Henry V, and further 
denounces as fools and duilards writers like 
Mr. Masefield, who find Henry common, and 
think Shakespeare in his secret heart found 
him so too. Mr. Masefield overstates his case, 
but we are still impenitently inclined to believe 
that Henry V is a glorious and popular figure 


| which Shakespeare chose to make such, though 


he could not approve of so hard a_ hero. 
Henry is admirably masterful, and an audience 
may well be carried away by the clamour of 
his successes. But we never thought of him 
as Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior,” and we 
doubt if he deserved the wonderful line about 
“the soul of goodness in things evil” which 
Shakespeare put in his mouth. He is, says 
Mr. Bailey, ‘“* except his son, by far the most 
religious of Shakespeare’s kings.” But note 
the call, “‘ God for Harry, England and Saint 
George!’ ‘The king puts himself before his 
country and the national saint. 

The lecture on ‘Don Quixote’ describes 
well the charm of that classic, the full sense 
of humanity so happily seen in Scott as well 


as Cervantes. et it is nothing like so 
witty as ‘Gil Blas,’ and has lost some 
of its attractions on its first appearance: 


“Indeed, if once we cease .o be amused by 
its humour and charmed by its humanity, we 


' are in danger of being wearied by its improba- 
| bilities and by a certain monotony which its 


best lovers can hardly deny.” 

A recent re-reading endorses Mr. Bailey’s 
verdict that the Second Part is better Than the 
First. If some of the Don’s adventures are 
only mildly entertaining, Sancho is always good 
fun, and his wavering beliefs about his master 
most ingeniously introduced. Ill fed and busy 
at his government, he is great, as is the end 
of the Don’s letter to him, “ Heaven keep thee 
above the pity of the world.” But afterwards, 
Sancho’s fall into a pit seems pointless, as his 
qe of it led to nothing. 

he essay on Thackeray shows clearly why 
that writer is declining to-day. e has, as a 
matter of fact, had a biographer, but one, per- 
haps, best forgotten. Mr. Bailey suggests that 
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‘Vanity Fair’ is the greatest novel in the 
language; but there are things to be said 
against its technique not considered here. 
Thackeray's mixture of the pictorial and 
dramatic styles of writing has been well 
criticised by Mr. Lubbock in ‘ The Craft of 
Fiction.’ Mr. Bailey credits Becky with “ at 
least a grain of two of real kindliness.” Cer- 
tainly she was effective in that way, for with- 
out her protection and prompting Amelia 
would not have got her Dobbin. No competent 
critic is now worried with Thackeray’s_ cynic- 
ism; it may rather be thought, with Mr. 
Bailey, that he was too much inclined to 
sentimentalism. 
that love of nature which inspires later novel- 
ists is a good point. Thackeray, on the other 
hand, loved his Latin classics, and_ his 
allusions fall increasingly on ignorant ears. 
The references to Dickens throughout are admir- 
ably just, though they may annoy the popular 
type of enthusiast. The whole book seems to 
us much broader and freer in treatment than 
the author’s ‘ Poets and Poetry’ of 1911. His 
style is graceful and easy, and he has no need 
to indulge in the elaborate apologies with which 
some of his papers begin. But these, we sup- 
pose, are a typical ornament of the academic 
manner. 


Some Authors. A Collection of Literary Essays, 
1896—1916. By Walter Raleigh. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 

and independent republication 

book-form have often proved damaging 


in 
to 


essays, which were satisfactory enough as con- | masterly article upon new developments in 4am 


tributions to a paper or introduction to an 
author’s text. These essays of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s, however, stand the test and even 
more than stand it. The appearance of being 
fugitive which attaches itself to writings in 
periodicals, and to many of them is service- 
able, usually did his work some slight dis- 
service, while the introductions gain by being 
read entirely for themselves and not as pre- 
liminaries. Though the intrinsic interest of 
most of the subjects is great, the predominat- 


The absence in his work of | 


ings of his own heart and fate and h 

the spectacle of human life as a whole. Bis 
feeling for his subject is so strong that, in 
spite of his wit and level-headedness, he seems 
occasionally to undergo a_ slight degree of 
hypnotization as he considers it—evinced, wa 
think, in the article on Blake. But in spite 
of that, how rich in good things the ‘ Blake’ 
is—how rich is every one of these pages! One 
might fill a small note-book with epigrams and 
happy phrases culled from them; and savour 
too, as good by themselves, several tart, in. 
nocuously petulant sayings. Yet these are no 
| more than things by the way, compared with 
the felicity of insight and easy power to con. 
vey thought to another mind, which make 
everything they are employed upon seem new, 
and which again and again in contact with 
great works flash out something like the re 
sponse of genius to genius. Raleigh is suffi- 
ciently himself to suggest that if he had had 
the luck to have no predecessors in the central 
tradition of literary criticism he would have 
been secure of a place as a classic. As it is, 
in a world overflowing with critics’ books, and 
good books, too, many, even among lovers of 
letters, may pass him by. To those who have 
once known it, however, his work must always 
count as a possession, and from them this 
volume of his minor studies will assuredly not 
| lack both high esteem and cordial affection. 


have found the October Quarterly very 


good. Biology lies beyond the strict limits of 
‘“N. & Q.,’ yet we cannot help mentioning the 


science with which Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
begins this number. Another paper outside our 
range, which has, however, its place for the 
historical student and should be mentioned for 
this aspect of it, is the unsigned ‘ Miracle of 
the Ford Car.’ Professor Saintsbury in ‘ The 
Poems of Andrew Lang’ redresses some of the 
current criticism upon this side of Lang’s 
achievement, which may justly claim a con- 


ing interest is that of Sir Walter’s mind to- 
wards them, and, that being so, we wish these | 


papers had been arranged in the order in| 


which they were written instead of following, 
as they do, the chronological sequence of the 
authors discussed. All alike display the qual- 
ities which won for their writer men’s hearts 
and admiration; but his mind was not at a 
stand during the twenty years between ‘Sir 
John Harington’ and ‘Don Quixote’ and 
to trace here some of its movement should be 
a part of the pleasure this book offers. 

The most elaborate and most important from 
a literary int of view of these fourteen 
essays is that on Sir Thomas Hoby; that 
conceived on the broadest lines and most con- 
spicuously well-centred is the one on Hali- 
fax; in ‘ Robert Burns’ and ‘ Boccaccio’ we 
see Sir Walter’s understanding of the re 


action of a poet’s genius—there to the work- 


siderably higher appreciation than it has 
received in some quarters. Here it is also most 
attractively elucidated by his temperament — 
the melancholy soul and the gay mind. Mr. 
Robert Steele’s ‘Medieval Magic’ is an inter- 
esting study of the most important recent work 
bearing on this subject, and Mr. Humphry 
Ward in ‘ Chantilly and its Museum,’ after a 
rapid, skilful sketch of the history of Chantilly, 
give us some excellent pages on the treasures 
contained there. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpirorIaAL communications should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries, 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertise 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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